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are endangered by these infrequent but devastating tsunami
(see Figure 3.3).  For this reason, an international service
has been set up in the Pacific called the Pacific Tsunami
Warning Center, with headquarters in Hawaii.  Seismological
information from observatories around the Pacific is sent
from the United States, Canada, Japan, the Philippines, and
the Soviet Union.

A number of permanent U.S. seismograph stations are in-
volved in this work on a cooperative basis.  In Alaska,
some 20 stations are monitored by the Tsunami Warning Net-
work centered in Palmer, including stations at Shemya, Adak,
Kodiak, and Sitka.

The Tsunami Early Warning System (TEWS) is the only
warning service in the world designed specifically to re-
duce the loss of life and property damage caused by tsu-
nami in participating nations around an oceanic region.
Approximately 40 earthquakes per year are reported as being
likely to generate tsunami.  Without the observations of
seismic waves from the participating U.S. seismograph sta-
tions, it would be impossible to locate the earthquakes and
determine their magnitudes with sufficient accuracy and
timeliness to provide prompt and reliable warnings.  Many
other seismographic stations, although not official partici-
pants in the TEWS, transmit their data promptly to the
National Earthquake Information Service in Golden, Colorado.
This service routinely provides rapid information on major
earthquakes worldwide and assists the TEWS in providing a
precise determination of the location, depth, and magnitude
of the tsunamigenic earthquakes.

Obviously, to reduce loss of life from tsunami, partic-
ularly in Alaska, California, and Hawaii, it is important
that the TEWS response be as quick as possible and that
the information on earthquake parameters such as location,
magnitude, and moment be specific.  An improvement of the
present capabilities can be satisfied by modern recording
technology and computer technology and points to real-time
telemetry from the proposed NDSN stations in Alaska, Hawaii,
and other states along the Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean,
and from the recommended seismographs on the ocean bottom
(see Recommendations 3 and 4).

Major problems exist in identifying which earthquakes
may cause tsunami and, if a tsunami has been generated,
in predicting the potential wave height at a distant shore.
At present, all large coastal earthquakes are considered as
potential tsunami generators, and tsunami watches are issued
when such earthquakes are detected.  Confirmation that a
tsunami has been generated must wait until an actual water